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©he Dego^ajugi^ and Fu^nishe^. 



A NOVELTY IN VASES. 




THE 
MODERN BATH. 



HE Turkish bath has 
long since passed beyond 
the domain of mere lux- 
ury, and is coming to 
be regarded as one of 
the absolute necessities 
of anything like an ad- 
vanced civilization. The 
philosopher who meas- 
ured national progress 
by the use of soap only 
went half way. The 
standing of a commu- 
nity can to day be close- 
ly guaged by the extent 
to which it uses the 
Turkish bath. As a 
separate establishment, 
occupying entire build- 
ings, as an attachment 
to the great hotels, or 
as a popular adjunct to the club house and the public gymnas- 
ium, it has steadily been finding a foothold in every quarter of 
New York. And now it becomes a feature of the splendid apart- 
ment houses which are springing up on every side. 

No one who has ever had occasion to pass the corner of 
Broadway and Fifty-fifth Street can have failed to notice and 
admire the Ariston, one of the most substantial and beautiful 
apartment houses in the city. To the proprietor, Mr. Hoefer, 
belongs the credit of having been the first to establish a luxur- 
ious bath in this class of residences. And he has carried out his 
ideas with such perfection of detail and such excellent taste and 
judgment, that our readers will find his establishment a model 
from which they can obtain many valuable suggestions for 
future use. We illustrate herewith the plunge bath and the 
sudatorium. 

The baths are entered on the Fifty-fifth Street side of the 
Ariston, where the visitor finds a commodious and handsome 
office. The dressing rooms are spacious and handsomely furnish- 
ed with every convenience. The sudatorium is light, well venti- 
lated and pleasant. The floors and walls are of marble, tile and 
porcelain brick. A physician, who gives electric baths if desired, 
is always in attendance. 

It is singular that thus far no one of the millionaires who 
have erected the palatial residences which line Fifth Avenue and 
the adjacent streets, has yet conceived the idea of erecting a 
Turkish bath among the luxurious appointments of his home. 
Workshops, printing offices, book- binderies, billiard rooms, bowl- 
ing alleys, swimming baths, gymnasiums, almost every thing in 
fact which goes to please the taste of the owner or his family 
is to be found in one or another of these houses except the 
Turkish bath. And yet no one can enter one of the leading 
public establishments of the kind without meeting some repre- 
sentative of the wealthiest and most cultured families of the city. 
Of course sooner or later Mr. Gulphstreme will get the notion 
in his head, and the fashion once set a Turkish bath will be one 
of those things which no gentleman's house can be without. It 
will be a great leveller ; pimples as a badge of aristocracy will 
speedily be banished from the land. Mrs. Gulphstreme will issue 
cards for an "11 o'clock bath," and show her admiring friends 
her portrait as Venus Aphrodite by Tiffany or Lafarge in the 
stained glass of the roof, or descant glibly anent the superb tile 
pictures of a Roman bath by Alma Tadema, which are let into 
the walls along with other tiles by the first artists of Europe. 

A new and original field will be opened to the decorative 
artist, with vast possibilities of fame and fortune. 

In Turkey, where women are represented to be the most 
beautiful on earth, they have a proverb that ** Beauty is first- 
born of the bath. 11 If the American belle ever gets thoroughly 
indoctrinated with this idea, kettledrums, four o'clock teas, the 
kermess, slumming, or running across to Paree, will be regarded 
as having been very mild types of popular craze. Endorsed by 
such physicians as Wm. A. Hammond, Austin Flint, L. A. Sayre, 
John T. Metcalf, W. H. Van Buren and George T. Elliott it is 
not singular that the use of the Turkish bath has been growing 
year by year, or that vast sums of money have been spent in 
the fitting up of luxurious and beautiful bathing establishments. 
The first American architect who, in planning a house for 
the millionaire who shall be born of the next consolidation or 
corner, provided for a Turkish bath, will have taken a long 
step toward supremacy over his fellow craftsmen. 



ON page 81 we illustrate several specimens from a recent 
importation of French vases, which present some novel 
features. They are made of fine hard porcelain, such 
as is ordinarily employed in the manufacture of French china 
table ware. Heretofore art wares have been almost without ex- 
ception made of earthenware or faience, but the new specimens 
are notable as being made from the same clay and by the same 
processes as those used in the production of fine table ware. 
The colors are all underglaze, which is a novelty as applied to 
art porcelain. There are six colors, gray, pearl, turquoise, cella- 
don, rose and ivory. The decorations are overglaze and consist 
of clouded or mottled gold in dashes and marblings and in what 
is known as modeled gold in relief, in figures, ferns, sprays, 
vines and various floral patterns. The effect is exquisite, having 
a depth of coloring and richness that is altogether unique. The 
forms of many of these vases are especially pretty and graceful, 
and in others their quaint shapes and odd decorations will com- 
mend them to all connoisseurs. 

This variety of underglazing is a specialty with the manu- 
facturers of these goods, and the variety in color is one of their 
latest achievements. Until last year the dark blue, which has 
been so much admired, was the only color produced in perfec- 
tion at Limoges. The national factory at Sevres has hitherto 
been the only establishment where any assortment of colors has 
been successfully used. The six colors in the vases illustrated 
place these manufacturers — Messrs. E. Gerard, Dufraisseix & 
Morel — as the only competitors of the national factory at Sevres, 
as this is the only manufactory having more than six colors on 
its palette. 



MANISSES HOTEL, BLOCK ISLAND. 



ONE of the most delightful summer resorts of the Atlantic 
coast is Block Island, R. I., and a pleasant stopping 
place is the Manisses Hotel, Fifteen miles out to sea it 
affords a cool and healthful climate, superb bathing and fine 
bass and blue fishing Daily steamers run to and from the main 
land and a new submarine cable affords easy communication with 
the rest of the world. Mr. E. A. Brown, the representative of 
the hotel, can be found daily at the office of The Decorator 
and Furnisher, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., for the purpose of giving 
information and showing plans of the Manisses, and to make 
rates for intending visitors. 

Appointments can be made by which Mr. Brown will call on 
parties at their residences for the same purpose, either day or 
evening. 



AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ARTISTS. 



THE late James Lick in his will left $100,000 for a bronze 
monument in San Francisco, to represent the history of 
California. The trustees of the fund are now ready to 
receive designs on paper. Full details of all the conditions are 
given in an advertisement on page 90 of this issue, and the at- 
tention of artists everywhere is invited. Two prizes are to be 
given to unsuccessful competitors. 
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<9HE Degoi^atoi^ and Hui^nishe^. 




GOLD, SILVER AND 

GEMS. 



THE JEWELERS', GOLD 

AVORKERS' AND 

SILVERSMITHS' ARTS. 



HONG the arts which have 
been carried in the past 
to points of excellence 
not likely to be closely 
approached are repousse^ 
chasing and filagree in 
the precious metals, in 
jewelry, goldsmith's and 
silversmith's work. 

Among striking illus- 
trations of such work 
still existing may be enu- 
merated a gold boat, with 
rowers of silver, found at 
Thebes, in the tomb of 
the Queen of Raineses ; 
the Phoenician earrings 
disentombed from the 
ruins of Camyrus at 
Rhodes, made of fine 
gold, executed in emboss- 
ed work and covered 
with filagree ornament, 
with the mane, mouth 
and ears of a lion coin- 
posed of the minutest granulated balls, all separate, but the 
secret of uniting which is a lost art, and the golden cups of the 
Greek Pythias, embossed with cooking scenes and made so thin 
that it was impossible to take a cast from them without bruis- 
ing the relief. 

Perfection of execution as regards the spirit of the designs as 
well as workmanship is to be seen in the disks of thin gold 
plates set about the rim of a silver dish with scenes from the 
iEneid, in repousse* work, and silver stewpans, found in a Roman 
house at Hildescheim, having handle's elegantly molded into leaf 
work ending in the necks of aquatic fowls. 

Silver caskets in the form of temples with figures recumbent 



beneath the entablatures, cups with groups, such as that of 
Sileni and Cupids by Rhodian goldsmiths, golden shields in re- 
pousse*, chalices and other articles attest not only the admirable 
character of the workmanship, but the spirit carried into their 
productions by the designers. 

A grand contribution to surface effects in the precious metals 
was the art of mellatura carried to perfection by the Florentines 
of the Quatro cento school. This was the staining of designs on 
the surface of silver by means of a pigment composed of fine 
copper, sulphur and some silver, previously roasted. The appli- 
cation of enamel, opaque and transparent was carried out of old 
with a success which has been the envy of all succeeding times. 
This beautiful art, which, skilfully embodied in design, enhances 
so greatly gold and silver work, awaits as yet a fuller develop- 
ment amongst ourselves. 

Incomparable is the workmanship of the crowns, yet pre- 
served, presented by kings and emperors as votive offerings to 
religious shrines. Formerly gold and silversmiths 1 received special 
encouragement from the fact that their productions constituted 
the readiest and most safe investment of wealth in troublous 
times ; hence the display by private individuals of tables weigh- 
ing hundreds of pounds, and golden dishes as many ounces, is 
not to be credited to mere ostentation. 

The art of modeling in the round progresses, but the spirit 
or life characteristic of genuine art work is too frequently ab- 
sent, and many productions show a mere medley of forms. De- 
signers of these would do well, instead of shutting themselves up 
in their ateliers, to take some lessons from the "open book of 
nature." It was in idealizing and grouping human figures in 
relief and in the round, that silversmiths' and goldsmiths' work 
in past times showed the greatest triumphs, and we have seen 
some fine works in this line in American ateliers. Much of the 
relief work for table ware is remarkable for delicacy and clear 
delineation. 

The changes of fashion constitute the life of the jeweler's, gold- 
smith's and silversmith's trade. Types of design follow each other 
in public favor, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, Byzantine, Assyrian, 
the severely classic, then capricious medieval fancies, successively 
disappear and reappear, perhaps giving way for a time to styles 
essentially eclectic. Then in stone setting, an art as " ancient as 
the hills," gems that at one time are in disfavor are at another 
in the ascendant. Many stones set in ancient work, as in tiaras 
and vases, would often seem to have been chosen, in the spirit 
of true art, even in gold and silver tiaras and vases, for the 
contrasting effects of surface rather than for other inherent value. 
Choice stones, irrespective of actual value, have of late gained 
more attention, in an artistic sense r from jewelers. 



Polishing Oil Cloth —Equal quantities of linseed oil, bees- 
wax and turpentine, will very handsomely polish oil cloth and 
improve it rather than injure it. 




